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TrrE writer was recently asked for photographs, taken in eastern 

Canada, of the Wild Grape {Vitis Lahrusca) and of the Wild Rice 

{Zizania) to be used as evidence that the early Norsemen had made a 

settlement in Nova Scotia; but he was forced to rej)ly, that, so far as 

botanists are definitely informed, neither of these plants is known to 

be indigenous in Nova Scotia. From this simple incident it became 

apparent that much of the evidence that the Norsemen had landed, 

about the year 1000, upon the c-oast of Nova Scotia or of New F^ngland, 

is found in the statement that thev discovered “Wiki Rice” or “In- 

% 

dian Corn” and “Grapes.” And, since a consideration of the plants 
seen upon our coast by Champlain, Rosier, and even later exj)lorers, 
had alreadv more* than once lured the writer from the restricted fields 
of his sj)ecial studies, he has been interested to look into the problem 


of the “Wild Rice, “Grapes,” and other plants which were de.scribed 
by the Norsemen as abounding in Wineland the Good. 

In the cour.se of this study it has been necessary to refer to the old 

A 

herbals and other early botanical writings, as well as to accounts of 
travels in nortlu'rn lands, in order to gain an accurate concej)tion of 
just what })lants were familiar to tin* Norsemen of the 11th century, 
who, it should be borne in mind, were Nors<* who had s(‘ttled in Ic(‘- 
land and then in Greenland, and whose chief commerce and contacts 
M’ere with the home country, Norway. Without attem|)ting in this 
preliminary notice to tliscuss many of the details of the sagas which 
touch upon the flora or any which bear specially upon the fauna, 
ethnology, and geography of the three regions of eastern America — 
Helluland, Mark land and Vfidand — defined in the saijas, it will be 
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sufKcii'iit to jxivo ji j)()rtioii of tho ovidnicc in ivfjjanl to the “(rrapr,” 
tli<* “Wheat,” and the ‘‘mgsiirr" wood; and to state that tlii' farther 
dctjiils which have been asseinhlcd in rcpird to these, as well as the 
hear, strange whale, Skrellinfjs, ie(‘-ea|)j)(*d mountains, and otluM' 
features, which (h'Hne tin* natural and j)hysi<‘al eharaeteristies of th<is(‘, 
the first rejiions of America, to he deserilxMl, will, as soon a.s jxKSsihh*, 
he j)re.sent(*d in a more extended work now in j)r(‘|)aration. 

In apju’oaehing a subject, in many of its (h'lails so foreign to the 
ordinary fi('ld of th(‘ writi'r’s studi<\s. In* should (‘Xplain, that, in matters 
|)('rtainin}X to the orij^inal statements of tin* sa^as, lu‘ has <le|>end<*d u|)on 
the |)hototy|)e re|)roduetions of the texts aiul the translations puhlislu'd 
by l{<‘ev('s,' which have h(‘en said to he, “as far as tlu* Scandinavian 
sources of information are eoiux'riK'd, the final word.” In tin* tran.s- 
lation of tlu* Seamlinavian and .sonu* otluM* |)a.s.sa^t‘s he has had the 
{jenerous assistance* of IVofes.sor W. II. Sehofiehl and in the* Latin 
j)a.s.sa^<'s of Profe.ssor L. K. Rand; an<l in the jeroof-readin^ he has 
Ix'cn a.ssisted hv Mi.ss !^Iarv A. Dav, Librarian of the* Grav Her- 

t t • 

barium. 

The* portions of the' oriijinal lee'latidie texts, whic*h have* broujjht 

the Grape .so prominently into the* discussion of Wiiu'hmd the (h.iod, 

are freepient statem<*nts that the* Xorsenu'n found the " vinber," which 

j;rew “ where'ver tlu're was hilly ground” and which, aeeordini; to one* 

version of the* storv, wen* soabuiulant “that their after-boat was filled 

with 'vlnbrr'jnm '. . . .•Mn\ when spring came, the'V made* tlu'ir ship 

r(‘ady, and saih'd away; and from its products Leif jjave* the land a 

name, and called it Witu'land.” “ L/a/wr,” liU'rally has 

very naturally beem aeec'pted by students of the sa^as as “(Jrajie”; 

and in a work no le.ss authoritative than the* (’enturv Dietionarv do 

• ^ • 

w(' find un<h*r UKIUO', that the* ()ld Saxon “ irinhcn = A. S. w^nherir, 

‘ wiiu'-berrv,’ jjrape.” In line with this <i;eneral int<*rpn‘ta.tion, Vfrdand 
has b<‘(*n loeateel at various j)oints on the* coast of .southern N(‘w Enj;- 
land and Nova Scotia, n<‘ar the* nortlu'rn limits of the ran<;e of Wild 
(Irapes. Storm, in urging the claims of Nova Scotia, eit(*s tin* finding 
of Wild (Jrapc'S by ('arti«‘r on the Ish* of (trleans in (Quebec [dOO miles 
Irom tin* neari'st point in Xova Se<aia] and bv tin* later French ('X- 
plorers, in 1(107, on the St. .lohn Rivt'i* in .\«'W Rnmswiek; but “on 


Arthur Middlrtoii Ke<‘ves. 'I'he of \\ iiifltiiHl tlu* (lood. ddip History of 

tho Icelandic I>is(‘overy of America t*dittMl and traiislatftl from th»* oaiiiost Kocords. 
With Phototy|H‘ Platos of t.ht* Vollum Mss. of the Sio^nis. London. 1 S 9 (). 
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the east shore of Fundy Bay, in (lie einirons of Port Royal (no\y 
Annajiolis, Xoya Scotia), the French did not, on th(‘ other hand, meet 
\yith the ^rajie-yine ^rowinj; ^yild; for Lesearbot affirms distinctly, 
that, thonjijh on the ^yest side they found yines in abnndanee and ripe* 
grajies, in the enyirons of Port Royal he had seen none such, thou<;h 
tin* country ^yith its hills Ayas Ayell adajited for their <jrowth. Spite of 
this, it ^yould, from testimony Ayi'll-nifijh simnltaneons, seinn to lie a 
matter of certainty, that in southern Xoya Scotia the yine also at that 

t ^ 

time £rre^y \yild. We haye thus an account by Sir William Alexander, 
in his ‘Encouragement to f’olonies’ (1624), respecting those he had 
sent out, AS’ho landed, July 1623, in Luke’s Bay (Port Mouton, in 
hit. 43° 55') on the southeastern coast of Xoya Scotia, and explored the 
country as far as ( ajie Xegro. 4'lu“ author enunu'rates here the fruits 
of the region, and in particular ‘gooseberies, strawberies, hindberies, 
rasberies, and a kind of red ^yine-bcries.’” ‘ 


Storm giyes, lunyeyer, further eyidenee that a true Grape has been 
more recently found near Annajailis and Pietou, Xoya Scotia. But 
outside this eyidenee, based not upon actual specimens preseryeil in 
public herbaria, but elwefly u|)on somewhat traditional statements, w'<* 
are unabk* to find any record which can positiyely lx* associated with 
the Grape (F/t/.s*) in Xoya Scotia.- There are four natiye Grapes 
ri'cognizi'd in Xew England and th(‘ ^laritime Proyinees. One, Ib/z-y 
Lahni.s-ra, which has giyen rise to many of our table grajies, occurs in 
thieki'ts and upon stone-walls, etc., abundantly southward, but locally 
northeastw’ard along the coast as far as the mouth of the Kenneliee. 
] i(i.s aestivali-'i ami F. bicolor are spix-ies of rocky woodlands, reaching 
their northeastern limits in the interior of southern Xew Hampshire. 
Vitis vulpwa is chiefly a river-bank species, known from all the larger 
river-valleys of New England, but not definitely know'n east of the 
St. John valley in New- Brunswnek, wdiere it is rare and found only in 
the interior. As indicated by these ranges and as stated above, the 
evidence of Wild Grapes in Nova Scotia is not wholly convincing to a 
botanist. In fact. Professor L. H. Bailey, in his treatment of the 
genus Vitis in North America, makes no mention of the Nova Scotia 
reports.® 

Furthermore, the mention by Sir William Ale.xander of “red wine- 

^ C 


* Gustav Storm, Studies on tlie Vineland Voyages, 45, 46 (1889). 

2 See Macoun, Catalogue of Canadian Plants, i. 97 (1883). 

3 See L. H. Bailey in Gray, Synoptical Flora of North America, i. pt. 1, 422 (1897) 
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l)(*rics on tho coast ot Nova Scotia should not Ix' taken as indicatiin^ 
that he tonnd (irapes; for a s(‘ar<‘h of hotanica) writings from tin* 
earliest herhals to the latest ])nl)lica.tions upon tin* (‘olhxpiial names of 
plants in Scandinavia and Gr(*at liritain fails to r(*veal anv ns<* of 

t 

<*ither the name “vinhrr" or “\Viin*-lx‘rrv” for the (irape. Hnt, on 

the other hand, in tin* mon* north(*rn conntri(*s of Knrop(* at the j)r(*s(*nt 

dav, tin* names "vitiher" and “ \Viin*-lx*rrv” are still used as folk- 
^ • 

nann*s tor some ot the id(*ntical wihl trnits which horc* those* nam(*s in 
the Middle* Ages. 'I'he (Jrape, it should lx* kept in minel, is a fruit e)f 
sonthe*rn Knrojx* anel aeljacent Asia and Afrie*a, whieh, when e nlti- 
vate*el even in se)nthern Knglainl, is e)rdina.rily given artifie-ial j)re)te*etie)n;' 
anel in southern Xe)rwav it e*an lx* enltivate*d with sne*e*e*ss eadv south e)f 

* t 

latitnele ()l°, anel then e)tdv when traineiel against ei warm retle*e*tin<>' 
wall.' 

It .se*e*ms highly im|)rol)al)le*, then, that the* (drape shonlel have been 
familiar, at le*ast frenn jx*r.sonjil exjx*riene*(*, te) the early Neir.semen 
win) .saile*el frenn Ie*elainl anel (ire*e*nlanel te) the W(*ste*rn continent. 
Anel. in view e)f the fae*t that the* true (Jrape is e*alle*el in Scanelinavian 
vimlntfra, it is ne)t likely that the Ne)r.s(*me*n, if the*y knew this fe)re*ign 
fruit at all, we)nlel have applied te) it tho name* vinhrr, whe*n they 
alre*aely nseel the latte*r name lor a e*e>mme)n anel verv eliflerent wilel 

fruit e)f Norwav. 

In the* e*arly elays e)f botanical stnelie*s in ne)rthe*rn Rnrope* an atte*mpt 
was maele to ielentify all the plants e)f (Jermany. ne)lland, Scanelina\ ia, 
Enghenel, anel e)ther ne)rthe*rn re*gie)n.s with the* plants elese*ril)eel from 
the Me'elitorraneem by Pliny, 'J'he*e)j)hnistns, anel e)the*r e*la.ssie*al writers 
npe)n Natural History. It thus hap|)e*ne*el that be)tanists, as late as the 
17th anel 18th e*entnries, were still ielentifying the (airrants {Ilihrs) 
e>f nortln*rn Europe with the Ceerinth e)r C'nrrant (I'V/w) e)f .se)ntln*rn 
Enre)pe! anel iVsia ]Mine)r. d'hns, in 1()33, d'he)ma.s .Iohnse)n nrge*d 
that the “Red Currans,'’ whieh were “fonnel plentifully growing in 
'many garele*n.s,” should no le)nge*r be* e*e)nfn.seel with the (airrant (small 
raisin) of tho Mt*elitt*rrane*an, .saving “ ve't mn.st tlu‘v ne)t be ee)nfonndeel 

t % %• 

‘with those ( urFcins whicli arc hroujjjht Iroin Zaiit, and th(* (‘oiitinont 


^ See Nicliolson. Dietioriary of CianleHiiig, iv. 162-.170 (1887). 

2 “Urn in Norvvegen init eini>J:ein Erfol^ irn FreitMi Rcbeo zu zielien, ist das Spalier 
unerlilsslich. Ueher den Olsten Breitejcrad hinaus ddrfte aber auch diese Culturart 
nicht genn^en. iiin irn Freien reife Tranben zu pewinnen.” 

SchUbeler, Die CulMirpIlanzen Norwegens, 97 (1862). 
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adioyninji thereto, anfl whieli are vulgarly sold by our Grocers; for 
tlu'v are the fruit of a small Viu(' and differ much from these.”* 

But in 1701 th(‘ northern Currants (itihes) w(‘re still known among 
students in Scandinavia as sp{*eii‘s of Vifis (the true Vine or Grape), 
for we find that by Rudbeck ■ Rihes alpinum of modern botanists was 
called ” V itis, llihcs aifnnus diilcis” d'he common R(‘d Currant (tin* 
“ r/a/>rfer” ^ of the Norwegians, " Roda Vinhar'’ ^ of the Swedes, and 


“ Wimi-inarui 


yf ■'» 






i" Svarte Vinbaer'^ ^ of the Scandinavians) was called “ Rihes 


/ 


Prior* and Britten and Holland * tell 


us that the Red (hirrant is still known in the nortlu'rn counties of 
Kngland and of Scotland as “ Wi!H‘-l)errv,” and the Black Currant is 
also called in northern Scotland “ Wim'-lu'rrv.” Ami as far south as 
fiiMieva, where tlie Wvd Currant was p()ssil)ly introduced from the 
North, it retains a su^^(\stion of its old confusion witli the (jrape in 
its collo((uial name, Rais^hi dc mare}^ 

The use of Currants in making wine, a common practice in New 
Kngland, was also known to the Nors(\ Swedes, Russians, Germans, 
1^'rench, Kn^lish, and other northern p(M)])les. Gunnerus, writing of 
th(‘ Red Currant {"'Ribs of the Danes and Norwegians, Viinharr 
also of the Norwegians, Red currants of the Knglish’^), says: “The 
pc'ople of Christiania pre|)are from th(' fully ripe berries a substitute 
for wine, but from the immature berries they make a substitute for 
vinegar/’^^ Linnaems, travelling in SchoiuMi (Skane in southern Sweden), 
savs: “Wine had been made here from the r(‘d and white Currants 


^ Gerarde’s Herball, ed. Johnson, 1593, 1594 (1633). 

2 Rudbeck, Nora Samolad, sive Laponia illustrata, et iter per Uplaiidiiiin, etc., 9 (1701 ), 
according to Linnaeus, Flora Lapponica, 64, 65 (1737). 

3“Norvegis praeterea Viinbaer^’ — Gunnerus, Flora Norvegica, pars 1, 46 (1766). 

Raeda Winhaer. Suecis^’ — Linnaeus, Flora Lapponica, 65 (1737). 

* “ Wina-ynaria, Finnonibus^’ — Linnaeus, Flora Lapponica, 65 (1737). 

^ The Latin generic name Ribes is commonly said to come from the Arabic; but, as 
the name of the northern currants, it probably come from the Scandinavian ribs and 
resp. — See de Candolle, Origine des Plantes Cultiv^es, 221 (1883). 

7 “Svec. Svarte Wiinbaer.** — Gunnerus, Flora Norvegica, pars 2, 11 (1772). 

^ Prior, Popular Names of British Plants, ed. 3, 254 (1879). 

0 Britten and Holland, Dictionary of English Plant-Names, 495 (1886). 

“ A Geneve, la Groseille [Ribes rubrxun or its close relative R, vxclgare] se nomme encore 
vulgairement Raisin de rnare*' — De Candolle, 1. c. 221. 

Ribes ... Danis & Norvegis Ribs; Norvegis praeterea . . Angl. 

Red cuTTants.. .Christianienses ex baccis plene maturis succedaneutn vini, ex irnmaturis 
nntcryi acetiwi aceto vini snbstituendiun parant” 

Gunneru.'?, Flora Norvegica, pars 1, 46 (1766). 
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(Johanni.s’ht'crni). It’ the Red Currant-wiiK* was drunk with supir, it 
was in tasto almost as ^ood as rod win«', and was ovon stron^<“r; inori*- 
ovor it did not h'rnumt as oasilv.” ' 

t 

In Livonia, “()nt ot tin* horrios is also made a wino ploasinj; to ns, 
for, if it is woll prepared, it resemhies |)retty inneh in taste nsl Bur- 
^niuly.From the drej^s left in (he cask oiu' can also distill a 


hrandv, which is as jjood as Fnaieh hrandv. 


I I o 


In (iermanv, “ ()n(“ 


])rej)ares trom it [the Red currant] j(*lly, a eham|)aj;ne-like wine, which 
keeps several years, and a very ^ood vinegar.” ^ And i!i En^fland, 


ii 


(^iirrant winc' [from the l{c<l ("urraiit] is made' hy f(Tiiu*ntiiif; tiu' 
juice with su^ar, ami is considi'red as oiu' of tlu' IxlsI ‘hom(‘-inade 
wines/ as w(* may jjalher from th(‘ nurs(‘ry son^ of tlu' ttMiiptintj (juali- 
ties of ‘ cluMTV pie and currant wine/” * 

Barton and Castle^ tell ns that “tin* fruit of the Black Currant 
[nihrs nic/riini, the ' Svortc ]'inharr' of Scandinavians], though dis- 
agre<‘al)l(‘ to many p(‘rsons in its recent state, is mneh used in forming 
a |)l(‘asant and whoh'soim* wine, and a grateful preserve. In Rn.ssia 
and Silx'ria, a wine is madi* of the Ix'rries alone, or with th<‘ addition 
ot honey: and also a distilU'd s|)irit.” Syim* makes a similar state¬ 
ment, that “in Silx'ria. . . .the Ix'rries being f(‘rm<“nt(‘d with hon<‘v, a 
powerful s|)irit is di.stilled from them.” ® And Alphonse de ('andolle 
states that tin* Black Currant is “n.sc'd in the mannfaetnri' of the 
li(pi(Mirs known as ratafia and cassis.” ^ 

d'lu* other “ \\ iiu'-herrv” of northern Fnro|>«* is «|nit(‘ different in 
ap])(*aranee trom th(‘ ( urrant, v<“t it was lik<‘wis<“ eonfns(‘d hv (*a''lv 


* **Aii8f/c?i rothcn u)i(l irrissfn Jalumuinftviren war hit*r U r//! wordcii. Wt*iiii 

<lt*r rotht* J()hjiiinisl)t*t*ren-Wcin mil Zu(*kt*r K^dninktMi ward, so i*r an (.lesclunack, 
dein rot lien Weine weni^ nac*h, und war scliitn' stilrker, kani aiieh nielit so leielit in 
Arbeit.’* Then follows a lon^ aeeoiint of the nn^thod of i)n‘parin^ the wine.— Linnaeus, 
Kei.sen dureh das Kdni^rreieh Schwetlen, 313 (1756). 

2 “Alls den Ueereii wirti aiich ben iins ein i,;t*j^ohrner Wein i,rt*inaeht, der, wenn er ^ut 
perathen ist, <lein rot hen Hur^umlerwein am CJeschmaek zitmilich Kleiehkoinnit . . . . 
Von dem im (lefUsse nach^^ebleibenen Meft*n kann nianeinen Urandwein destilliren, der so 
put ist, als der Franzbrandwein.” — J. IL Fischer, Versuch einer Nalurpcsc’hichte von 
Li viand, 443 (1791). 

3 “Man bereitet aiis ihnen Gel^e, einen dem Champapner aimlichen Wein. welcher .neb 
mehre Jahre’hlUt. unt einen selir puten F.ssip” —Schlechtendal, Lanpethal Schenk, 
Flora von Deutschland. Aufl. xxii. 275 (1HS5). 

^ Syme, Enplish Hotany, iv. 43 (1873). 

6 Barton Castle, British Flora Medica, i. 242 (1845). 

Syme, Enplish Botany, iv. 40 (1873). 

7 “II est employ(^ dans la fabrication des litpieurs appel^es ratafia et cassis” — De 
Candolle, Oripine des Plantes Cultiv^es, 222 (1883). 
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botanical writers of the North with the true Grape (I7/w)- 7'his 
secoinl “ VVine-berrv” is Vnccinium J itis'-Idara, the little berrv known 
in northern New Knffland and ('anada as the Uoek Cranberry or 

“ t 

Mountain Cranberry; in Paiijland and Scotland as Red Whortle-berry, 
Cowberry, Ling-berry, or Wine-berry; in Germany as Prehsselbeere or 
Steinhcere-, in Denmark and Norway as Tytehacr or Tyteling] and 
in Sweden as Linyon. By the herbalists, at least as late as the 
end of the Ibth century, this j)lant was supposed to be a true Grape, 
and was identified with the Vilts Idaea of Pliny; but in 1597 


Gerarde pointed out, that the |)lant to which this name had been 
generally apj)lied by students of northern Enroj)e was not the true 
17V/.y Idaca of the Ancients. In Gerarde’s words, “Whortle berries 
are called in high Dutch IleydcUurrcn: in lowe Dutch Crackehesirn, 
bican.se they mak<‘ a certaim* cracke whilest they be broken betwe(MU‘ 
the teeth, of diners Ilauerhesirn:. . . .a.\u\ we in England Whortes, 

Whortle berries. . . .and in some j)laces Winberries.Most of the 

shops of Germanie do call them Myrfi/li, but projjerly Myrtilli are 
the frnite of the Myrtle tree, as the Aj)othecaries name them at this day. 
I'his |)lant [raced?/7/at ]’iiis-Idacd\ hath no name for ought we can 
learne, cither among the Greekes or anneient Latines: for whereas 
most do take it to Ik* I7//.s* Idaca, or tin* Corinth tree, which Plinir 
snrnaiiK'th Alc.vandrlna, it is yntrne; for 177/7 Idaca is not onelie like 
to the common Viiu*, but is also a kinde of \7nc. . . .d'his Vine which 
groweth n(*(*re to mount Ida, is reported to be like a shrub, with little 
twigs and branches of the length of a enbite*, about which are gra|)cs 
grovying aslope, black, of the l)ignes of a B{*ane, sweete, haning within 
a certaine winie substance, .soft: the leafe of this is ronnde, ynent and 
little.. . .And with this description the little shrub [ 17/cc/7//’///n, 177/7- 
ldaea\ which the Apothecaries of Germanie do call MyrtiUum, doth 
nothing at al agree, as it is yery manifest; for it is low, scarce a enbite 
high, with a few short branches not growing to a enbite in length: it 
tloth not bring foorth clusters or bunches, nor yet frnite like ynto 
grapes, but l)erries like those* of the Yew tr(*e; not sweete, but some¬ 
what sower and astringent, in whic-h also there are imniy little white 
flat seedes. . . .Moreon(*r it is thought that this is not found in Italy, 
Greece, or in less(*r .Asia, for that Maffliiohis affirmeth the same to 
grow no where but in (iermanii* and Bohemia, so farre is it from being 
called or accounted to be 177/7 Idaca, or . 



* CJerardt*, flt*rl>all. 1231 (1597). 
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I'liit! lon^ l)Ut, coiivinciii^ (‘xtract is ((uotcd as sliowinji; how firm 
had the conviction in nortln'm Knropc previously to the time ol 

(j<*rardc, tliat \ arriniinn ] ifis-I(lara was a true (irap('. And although 
th(‘ name “Wim'-herrv ” is no lonm'r in mmeral iis(‘ for i’^arriiiiinn I ■/- 
(lara, it was still known to the lu'rhalists in l(»dd. At that time, 


d'homas dohnson, in a d'ahk' of Kn^lish nanu'S “^athensl out of 

antient writttai and print<‘d Copies, and from the monthes of plaim^ 

and sim])le country peoph*,” recorded the statement that “ IVifnrhrrru 

•is Vaccinia.” ‘ And it is worthv of not<‘ that the leariu'd Charles 

Pickering identific'd tin* “kind of red wiiu'-heries,” .se<*n on the coast 

of Nova Scotia in l(>2d as ]a<riniiini I if is-1 darn. In noiu' of the 

jiiodern Scandinavian floras is the writer ahle to find the name \’fnh(irr 

list'd for Varritiiiiiii \'ifis-ldara, and it is ])o.ssil>lc that tlu* name was 

u.sed onlv in Knirland and Scotland; hut in manv differi'iit r(!<rions in 

the North, - Norwav, Sweden, I)enmark, (o'rmanv, Switzerland, 

• % 

Silx'ria, etc. wine, hrandy or other alcoholic hi'ceraecs wen' formerly 
prt'pared from tlu' l)i'rrie.s. d'hus, (lunnt'rus, in his Flora of Norway, 
t'numeratinir tlu' usi's of Wicriniicm \ ’ilis-Idaca, states on the authoritv 
of Johan Paulli, that “wiiu' also can Ix' mad<' from tlu' Ix'rrii's.” •* 
l..iljt'hlad stati's that in Sweden “wiiu' can Ix' madi^ from the Ix'rries.” ‘ 
In Denmark, likewi.st', “they make from the herrii's a sparkliu" tlrink, 
and a gixxl hrandy”;'’’ and (Imelin, in his Flora of Hadi'ii tells us, that 
“the herries, especially in the northern ri'jjions, in Swi'di'ii and Ilussia, 
an' preservt'd in various ways. . . . Flu'y likcwisi' an' ineredii'uts iu 
various hevi'ra^es, various kinds of tlu' drink call'd Punch. In Siberia, 
from the fernu'ntation of tlu; herrii's, mashed with a ih'cix'tion of 
hruiseil rye, a jileasiiif; .sour drink, slightly inehriating, is produced. 
Our mountain pi'ojile at Kaltlirunn [iu Switzi'rlaml] distill from the 
inaslu'd and lernu'iiti'd herrii's a jileasinj; spirit, stronj; and very lim¬ 
pid, which tlu'v sell under the name Sfeinhccrcn-ii'ri.st or Sfeinhrert n- 
H’as.vrr.” ® Similarly, in the region of the lilaek Fori'st in Baden, 


* Gerardc, Hcrlmll. ed. Johnson, Siippl. (1633). 

- Clnis, PickiMin^', (Jironolo^ical History of Plants, 010 (1879). 

‘‘“Viniini rfuim vx hards conflei potest.**— I’aiilli, Oansk oeconoinisk iirte-hop, 151 
( 1761), arcordin^r to GunntTUs. 

"af biiren kan tilla^Ms viir’ — IJljfhlad, SviMisk Flora, 130 (1792). 
o “ i.)er laves oj; en kishnidc Drik af Hat*rrt*n«‘, o/^ v\\ p><l Braendeviln.’* 

HoriBMnann, Forso^ til en dansk oekonoinisk Plantelaore, 533 (1706;. 
Baccae praesertirn in re^rionihiis l)orealibiis, in Siiecia et linssia vario inodo eon- 
diiintiir. . . .Sic etiain in varia iK)tnlenta, varia sic dicti Punsrti genera iinirrediuntnr. 

In Siberia ex ferinentatione baccaruin contnsarnin cum deco<Mo Secalis coinminiiti. 
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“they prepare from them also l)y fermentation an esteemed spirit, 


known nnder the name of Slriuhrrrrn-Wa.sser” ‘ 

From the facts here stated it is apj)arent, that there is no ground for 
suj)posing that the '' vhihrr” of the early Norsemen was the true Graj^e; 
Imt that the name "i^lnbcr" long lias been and still is the eollocjuial 
name for the (’urrant in both Nitrway and Sweden, and its eipiivalent, 


“ Wine-berrv, ” is 



used for ('iirrants in northern England and 


Scotland. Furthermore, the* nanu* “Wim^-berrv” was still in use at the 
last of the Kith and the first of the 17th centuries for the Mountain 
Granberry (I’arciniiun though the name in that sense 

.soon disajijieared from botanical writings. Currants and Pock or 
Mountain Cranlierries were both confused bv the most learmsl early 

t t, 

botanical writers of northern Europe with the true Grape (ritis) of 
.southern Europe, and w(*r<“ generally supposed to be yarieties or 
species of the Grape, because from both Currants and Mountain 
Cranberries the Nors(‘ as well as many other northern peoples made 
wine. Without (jiu'stion, then, tlu* ''innhrr'’ of the early Nor.se was 
either the Red or Black ('urraiit or tlu* Mountain ('ranberry; but 

t ^ 

before entering furtlu'r upon that jiroblem or discu.ssing the fruits, on 
the Atlantic coast of North Americii, which the ('arly Norsemen would 
haye identified with their own familiar " vtnhcr'’ and which they gath- 
ered to take back to Greenland, we may well attem))t to determine 
.some of the other plants nu'ntioned by them, and e.s|)eeially to find 
what in Norway and Iceland th(*y knew as hveitl" (wheat) and as 


4 4 


iiiQSurr 

ri'11 n 


yy 


wood. 


The “self-sown wheat was long int<“r|)reted as Indian (.'orn, but 
in recent years the theory adyanced by Sehiibeler * has been gt'nerally 
adopted, that the Wheat It veifi”) seen by the Norsemen in Vlnland 
was the American Wiki Rice {Zizania). Following this interpri'tation 

“there can be little doubt that this ‘si'lf-sowu wheat’ 


'eyes remar 

was wild rice, d'he habit of this j>lant, its growth in low ground as 
here de.seril)ed, and the head, which has a certain re.send)lane(' to that 
of cultiyated small grain, especially oats, .seem clearly to confirm this 

potus ^?nitus ticidiis, levitcr inebriaiis prodiicitur.— Roisen, t. i. p. 208. 

Monticohie nost rates auf deni Kdltenhrunn ex haccis contusis ferinentati.s spirit inn 
^ratiini fortein liinpidi.ssiniuin destillant, qiieni suli nomine Steifibeercn-Geist, Steinbeeren - 
Wasser vendunt .”—Ginelin, Flora Hadensis, ii. 151 (1806). 

^ “ Dans le Sehwarzwald. . .on en prepare anssi par fermentation une eau-de-vie 
estim^e, connue sous le nom de Steinbeeren-Wasser.” 

Kirsclileger, Flore d’Alsace i. 388 (1852). 
2 Sehiibeler in Forhandlim^er i Videnskabsselskabet i Christiania 1858, 21-30 (1859). 
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view, 'riu* <‘xj)l()n‘rs proUahly had vimt slight ac(|uaiiitaii(.‘«s with 
<ailtivat(‘d }2;rain, and uiij^ht on this account more n'adily confuse this 
wild rice witli wlicat. d'hcrc is not, howcv<'r, tin* slightest foundation 
for tlu* tla'orv, that this ‘wild wlaait’ was Indian corn, a vi(‘w which 
has been advanced hv c<‘rtain writt'rs. Indian corn was a >;rain <Mitir<‘lv 
unknown to the cxplon*rs, and they could not hy any possibility have 
confust'd it with wlu'at, (‘v<'n if tlaw had fotmd this corn ^rowini; wild, 
a conjecture for which then* is absolutely tio support whatever.” ‘ 

No oni* who is familiar with Indian ('orn and with Wlu'at wi 
(picstion th<* c<^nclusion, that they arc not lik<‘ly to be mistaken for ea<‘h 
oth(*r; l)ut, until reading; the abovi* note, w<* should have sup|)o.s(‘d, 
also, that tla're was no possibility of anyone corifusing \Vh(‘at and 
Wiki Rice. Wheat is a narrow-leaved, com|)arativcly low grass, with 
a subcylindric or Hnger-shap(*d close spike* of grains ((*ither with or 
without long awns or “beard”) and it is cultivated in fi<*lds or dryish 
meadows; but Wild Rice (which, bv the wav, is confim'd to North 
.Vnu'rica and therefore, like Indian ('orn, “was a grain entir(*ly un¬ 
known to the explorers”) is one or our larg<*st grass(*s, ordinarily thrc'c 
to (*ight feet high, with leaves an in(*h or more* wide, anei with the 
fle)we*rs and grains in a le)e).se e)pe*n jeanicle* 12 tee lb ine*he*s le)ng anel 2 
te) b inclu's in eliame*te*r. Furthe*rme)re, Wild Rie*e* (Zizaiiia) is an 
ae|uatic jelant, gre>wing in the margins eif lake's anel epiie't strt*ams, 
esp(*e*ially in the re*gie)n e)f the* fire*at Lake's anel the ujepe'r ]\Ii.ssi.ssippi; 
and, though it e)e*e*urs loe*ally in a fe'w Ne*w England rive*rs, it attains 
its e'astcrmneest kne>wn limit in the leewe'r re'ae*he*s eef the St. Je)hn in 
Ne*w Rrunswie*k, being apparently unkneewn in Ne)va Sce)tia. 

.\lthe)Ugh te) a be)tanist the're* se'e*ms as little gremnel fe)r a.ssuming that 
the' Whe'at hrrifi”) of the' sagas was Wilel Rie'cas the*ro is fe)r ielentify- 
ing it with Inelian (’e)rn, tlu're are', ame)ng the meere than twe) hunelre'el 
ineligeneeus grasse*s whie*h are fe)unel ne'ar the e*e)ast freein New Englanel 
neerthwarel, te'ii • eer meere spee*ie*s whie*h, in superHe'ial aspe'e*t, are 
e*le).se*ly similar te) the true Wlu'at {Tn'tiriim viihforr). Of the'.se; ten e)r 
me)re* native* gra.s.se's the* s])e'e*ie*s e)f Agropifron ele*manel brie'f eli.se*u.s.sie)n, 
fe)r bv manv authe)rs thev are unite*el with Trttiru,m, the; true Whe'at; 
anel in meeele'rn weerks upe)n the* Neerwe'gian anel Ie*e'lanehc fleiras the*y 


* Reeves. 'Fhe Finding of Winelaiid the (Jood, 174 ( 1S90K 
A(jnrpyron (or Triticum) ninininn, . 1 . (or 7’.) pungeris, .4. (or T.) trncrinn, and .4. 
(or 7\ 1 riohimifn, Klynms arendrius, K. ranadrnsis, K. moHis, and K, rirginirus, Hard’dim 
juhaturii, ainJ AmynophiUi tinnarid. 
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origin. 


hear the name Ilvedr. Tims Af/ropi/ron (or Trifirinn) caninum is 
called Ilundf 11 reded 11 iindali reifi,- and Kjarrhvditi;' nnd Agropifron 
(or Trifleinn) viokiccuni is called li/dlivciiid 'Phese names, however, 
11 unde 11 /VY/eand 11 uudah veifi (Dog Wheat), Kjarrii veiti (Cur Wheat), 
and lildhveifi (Bine Wdu'at) are ('vident translations of the hotanieal 
naiiK's, Tritleuni eaninum and T. violaeenm; and, like many such 
names in .\meriean hotanieal writings, suggest too strongly a hook- 

None of the northern species of Agra pi/ran. (or Tritieuiii), 
furthermore, furnish useful grains; and, with the e.xei'ption of the well 
known garden-wiH'd, Witch-grass or Quick-grass (Af/ropt/ron repe.n.s), 
they are ordinarily overlooked hv any one hut the teehnieal botanist. 

Besides the triu' Wlaxit (Trlfieunt vtih/ure), and its immediate allies, 
the wild sjx'cies of Agropt/ron (or Trifietnti) which in technical writ¬ 
ings of northern hotanists are calhsl sjiecies of wheat, there is one 
grass which, in Norway and Iceland, is known hy the common jieople 
as Wheat. 'Phis is Eli/mu.s arenartns, the most conspicuous gra.ss of 
the sea-strands, which has almost innumerahle folk-names, among 
them Strandhvede (Strand Wheat), Sandltavre^ (Sand Oat), Hvede- 
grars*^ (Wheat-grass), llavgraes^ (Oat-gra.ss), ViUI llvede^ (Wild 
Wheat), Meh'^, Melgrns'^ (Meal-grass), Melur^ and SamhneJgra.'i 
(Sand Meal-grass). Magnus Ste|)hensen, as translated hy the emi¬ 
nent British hotanist. Sir William .Iack.son Hooker, tells us that it was 
the plant d(‘pend(‘d upon hv the Icelanders, in the ISth century, for 
their Hour. Sti'phenscMi, de.scrihing the tn'inendous volcanic eruption, 
which occurred in 17Sd in the district of Iceland called Vester-Skapte- 
field’s Syssel, says: “'Phe lo.ss sustained in this district by the tlestruc- 
tion of the ground which used to produce the Sea Lyme-grass (Elgmiis 
areiMrius) is the more deeply felt, since this plant has become an 
article of consec|uence among the inhabitants. The Hour it yields is 
considered to be finer in (luality and more nutritive than any which is 
imported; so that, although the drying and preparing of the grain are 
but imperfectly understood in this district, it was neverthele.ss in so 


9 


^ Hlyt, Norji:es Flora, 164 (1861). 

2 Hjaltaltn, Islenzk Grasafraedi, 114 (1830). 

3 Stefdn Stefiliisson, F16ra Islands, 48 (1901). 

** Stefrin Stef^nsson, F16ra Islands, 47 (1901). 

Gunnerus, Flora Norvegica, pars 1, 73 (1766). 

Horneinann, ForsO^ til en dansk oekonornisk Plantelaere, 642 (1796). 
" GrOnlund, Islands Flora, 122 (1881). 

« Stefiln Steffinsson, Fldra Islands, 46 (1901). 

® Pljaltalfn, Islenzk Grasafraedi, 113 (1830). 
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pMKM'jil us(‘, that little or no other corn ‘ was bought at the tradiinj: 


7 ’ 2 


towns. 

S<‘hiil)<‘l('r, (|notin^ Iroin Olalstni an<l Pov(*Isen, fjivt's more details 
ol‘ the use in Ic(‘land in reeimt times of FJi/niii.s- arriKiriiift (Sfranflhvrd'-, 
SandlidVir, J tld Uvede, Meir, etc.) as a substitute for Wlu'at, and 

traces its ii.m* back as far as tin* first of the 11th eentnrv. His account 

% 

is .so ilinminatinjj that it may here be (|not('d in fnll. 

“In Ic(‘lan<l, in ea.se of famine, people hav(* often n.sed the .seeds of 

tin* Strand Oat [Fli/mu.'t airndriitfi] as a substitute for wheat; indeed. 

not rarely have* they even |)r<*.servt*d life with this alone. 'I’ln* ears 

an* dri(*d on iron plat(*s ov(*r the fin*, aft(*r which tin* .s(*(*ds are easilv 

« 

b(*at(*n ont. ()tn* must lx* satisfi(*d, how(*\’er, if one .s(*eiin* a tou of 
wheat (of b‘iy liters) from a (piantity of i*ars f(»r tin* tran.s|x)rt of whi( h 
‘10 hor.s(>s an* recpiired. 

“In Skaj)taf(*lls Sy.s.sel on tin* .south coast of Ic(*land tin* Strand Oat 
ev(*n now finds very common u.s«* as a substitute for Grain. After 
tin* .s(*(*ds have lx*(‘n b(*at(*n ont, the straw is, of eonr.sc*, n.s(*d for the 
nx)fs of hons(*s. Apparentlv in Ic(*land, (‘V(*n in tin* V(*ar 1000 or in 

1 ■ t , 

tin* Ix'cinnin^r of the 11th century, the Strand Oat was n.sed as a snb- 

stitnt<* for p-ain. W(* read, for example, that in*ar Hitaraa (in Mvra- 

* • 

.sy.s.sel on tin* west <‘oa.st of Ic(*land, (»4° 10' north latitude*) tln*n* is an 
island from which much ja’ofit is d»*riv(*d both from tin* catchinj; 
of .s(*als and tin* ^atheriiif; of .s(*a-birds’ (*<;c,s; ^niss and crain (‘.va<v//’) 
also ^n-ow ln*r(* [Hjdrn nitd()lakapp(*’s Sa^a, |). 22]. Dircctlv after 
this, wo are told, that tin* hon.s(*-.scrvant.s vovaije'd to tin* island, in 
order to stack tlu' grain. Naturally, luMtlna* harlev nor any other 

• t 

common kind of jjrain can lx* meant ln*r<*. 'I'he l<*arned Icelander, 


'll 


f 


(eom|)are Agrostis) •* and r(*marks, that by this [Ih*nt-f;ra.s.s] is m(*ant 
Arnndo dreudrid L. Sinee, howev<*r, tin* Sand Heed [Arundo diriidrid. 
Ammop/tild arrnarid] (x*ciirs but rarelv in Iceland,^ while, on the 

9br w 


* **Corn,” i. e. corn of tlie Kiiplish, or Wheat. 

2 Mapims Stepliensen, Kort Beskrivelse over deii nye Vuleaiis Iklspriidning i Vester- 
Skai)tefield’s Syssel paa Island i aaret, 1783 — translated hy W. J. Hooker, Journal of a 
Tour in Iceland. <mI. 2, ii. 226 (1813). 

3Sclial>eler here inserts the parenthetical ** At/rostia'* not because it bears s[>ecially 

upon the discussion but because, at least in Knglish si)eaking countries, the speiies of 
A</rostis are commonly called “Bent-grass.” 

It is doubtful if Arundo (or Arnmophila) areywria occurs at all in Iceland. It is not 

recorded from there either in GrPnlund’s Ishwds Flora (ISSl) or in Stefan Steftliisson's 
Flora Islands (1001). 
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other liaiid, Kljimus arenartuft is pretty eonnnon on the coast, and hen* 
and there even in great (iiiantitv, it se(‘nis to me obvious, that it iniist 
nn<|nestionid)ly he the seeds of tl\is grass, whic‘h in iineic'iit times as 
still at the )>resent day have hec'ii used as a snhstitute for grain. Kverv- 
one, who knows the .seeds of th(*.s(* two species, will readilv eonec'de, 
that it woidd occur to nohodv to use* tlu* .se(*ds of Arumlo arrnorid as a 
snhstitiite for wheat, and least of all if he has the choice hetwt'en this 
and Eijimuft arenariusE '■ 

When we consider tlu‘ facts: tliat, in the nei^lil)orho()(l of Uevk- 
javik in Iceland, “all attemj)ts, that have* been made in the most 
shelten'd parts of the jdae(* to cultivate firs and other hardy tr(*<*.s, have 
uinversallv failed, as have tho.s<‘ which have been made for the eulti- 

t - 

vation of corn [wheat]”; - that the Ie(‘laud(*rs in the 11th ec'iiturv had 
a wild grain which they took gr('at pains to harvest, and at tlu* pr(*s(*nt 
tiuu* are largely <le])en(lent upon the s<*eds of tlu* wild FJipihus nrnidriu.s- 
which many j)refer to the imj)ort<*d Wheat; and that this grass b(*ars 
in Ie(*land or Scandinavia such folk-names as Wild Wheat, Strand 
Wheat, Wheat-grass, Sand ()at, “Mrir,” ancl ]\Ieal-gra.ss, while the 
other gra.ss (Anindo drrudrid) which has been suggested (bv Vigfu.sson) 


^ “Auf IshuKi liat man hei HunK^nsnotli im*hrmals tieii Sainen des Straiidhafers als 
Kornsurro^at IwMiutzt; ja niclit s<dt(*n soli man so^ar allein hiermit das Lohen tn’lialton 
haben. I)h* Aeliron werden anf Ibiscnplatton Cibor Ft*uer ^^etrocknet, wonacli der Same 
sich loicht aiisklopftMi lasst. Man muss sicli aber zufritMlen stellen, w eiiii man eiiie Tonne 
Korn (il i;^9 Liter) von einer Quant it ilt A(‘hren erzielt, zu deren Trans()ort 40 Pferde 
erforderlieli sind [r]p:gert Olafsen’s og Hj.irnt' Povtdsen’s Reise]. 

In Skaptafidls Syssel der SOdkOstt* Islands lindet der Strandhafer noeli jetzt s»4ir 
allgemaine Aiuvendiing als Getreidibsiirrogat. Naclitlem die Samen ansgedrosclnm, 
liedient man sich natarlicli des Strobes ziini Decken der Hauser. Walirscheinlicti hat 
man auf Island schon urns Jahr 1000 oder im Anfangt' des llten JahrhundtTts dtm Strand¬ 
hafer als Getreidesurrogat angewandt. Ks heisst nilmlich: Bei Hitaraa (in Myrasyssel 
an d(*r WeskOste Islands, 64° 40' N. B.) liegt (*ine Insel, die sowohl (lurch Seehundefangst 
wde (lurch Kinsammeln von SeevOgeleiern stdir (*inbringend ist; auch Gras und Korn 
(,,sa((ir) wdlchst hier’ [Bjorn Hitth'ilakappe’s Saga. [tag. 22]. Gleich darauf heisst es. da.ss 
die Diener.scliaft des Hanses hinaus auf dit* Iiisel reiste, um das Gt4n*id(Mu llauhMi zu 
bringen. NatQrlich kann hiermit wa*(ler Gerstt* noch eine andere allgtMiieiiK* Getreid(*art 
gemeint sein. Der galehrte Isliinder G ud bra n d \ i g f u sso n giebt in seiiuuu isH\ndisch(*n 
Worterbuche das Wort "inelr,' welcht\s hitu* voi kommt, wieder mit, <(/ kind of wild Outs 
€sp, Hent-(jrass' {A: Agrostis), und beimuivt, dass daiiiit Arundo artMiaria, L. geirndnl 
sei. Da Jedoch das Sandrohr auf Island nurseltiMi, wdlhnMid dahing(*gen Iblymus areiiarius 
ziemlich allgemein an der Kiiste, und him' und da sugar in Menge, vorkommt, seheiiit (‘s 
mir einl(*uchtend, dass es der Samen ebeu di(*s(*s Gras(*s sein muss, d(‘ssen man sich sow'ohl 
im Alt(*rthume w’ie noch heutigeu Tag(*s als (;<‘treidesurrogat bedieut hat. .h*d(*r, d(*r 
die Samen dieser beiden Arten kennt, wird gewiss einraumen, dass es Niemauden ein- 
fallen iiKichte die kleinen Samen der Arundo arenaria als Kornsurrogat zu gebrauchen. 
und am w’enigsten w'enn man die Wahl hat zwd.schen dieser und Elymus arenarius.’' 
SchObeler, Die Pflanzenw'elt Norw'egens (Allgemeiner Theil) 119, 120 (187.3). 

2 W. J. Hooker, Tour in Iceland, ed. 2, i. 34 (1813). 
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us tlio Ici'land 'mrir' apparrntly docs nol jjrow in rctdand at all,' hut 
in Norway and Swcd<‘n hoars tlu* names Sand-Ifoir (Sami K(‘(‘d) and 




Mar^riis (Sea (irass); there can he no (juestion that th(‘ " liveiti, 
the early Xorsc'inen was E/i/iniis an-iKirius. 

'rh(‘ “ mp.v//./•/• ” wood mentionefi in tlu* sa^as has f^t'iK'rally l)een 
accepted as some speei(*s of Maple, and this interpr<‘tation prevails 
in the notable seri(‘s of citations mven in tla* (’enturv Dietionarv im<h‘r 

f t 

MA'/KH. ^ (‘t, as stated hy Reeves, “it has also Ixhmi sn^^estc<l that the 
word mausnrr, vi{>siin', may lx* allied to the modern Swc<lish Mashjru’k, 
veined-hireh, (i(*rman, Maser-I)irk(', and again [ef. (In'iid. hist. 
Mimlesm. vol. i. p. 2S()] to the (h'rinan Meiis.sdorn, a vi('w which 

Angrim .lonsson was the first to advance.'That th<‘ tr('e called 

was also indigiMious in Norway is in a manner eoidirmed hy a 
passage in th(‘Sh<>rt Story of Ilelgi 'Thori-sson [IVittr Ilcdga Pdrissonar], 
i'ontained in Klatev Book [vol. i, p. doO]: ‘Om* simmu'r thes(‘ hrothers 
engaged in a trading voyag<' to Kinmark in the north, having hotter 
and pork to .scdl to the Finns. d'h(‘V had a sueet'ssful trading e.xpedi- 
tion, and n'tnriu'd when the suimmT was far-sp<*nt, and came hy day 
to a eapi' ealhsl Vimimd. 'I'hen* W('r(‘ vt'ry e.xcelhmt woods her<*. 
'FIk'V went ashon', and ohtaimMl soim* 'm{).'<in’r' wood.’ d'he charaetia* 


of this narrative, and tlu 


loealitv a.ssigned to tla 


mo.'fiin' trees. 


affects the trust wort hine.ss of the information. Tt is nxisonahlv clear, 

•r 

however, that the wood was ran* and, whether it grew in Kinmark or 
not, it was ('vidently highly prized.” ■ 

[northwar<^ toward Kinmark] 


’Khe stah'inent that “the loealitv 



a.ssigtu'd to the ‘ /a^warr’ tre(‘s” in the Story of Ilelgi d'hori.s.son “ 
the tnistworthim'.ss of the information,” imiieates R<*eves’s l)e,lief that 
the ”” tre<’s w('re Maph*. It is (S'rtainly true that the Maple 
of Norway {Ac^‘r plntanoide.s) is confined to the .s<nitla*rn half of the 
country"; hut Birch trees, according to tla* distinguisla'd Norwegian 
botanist, BIvtt, occur as far north as Kinmark,' .so that thev cmdd 
naalily have h(*en .stH'ii hy II(*lgi ami his oom|)anions ot) their return 
.southward from that n*giou. 


9 

^ Thou^ifli incliuitMl l)y Hjaltaltn in his Isirnzk (irasdfniaii (18.S()\ the Sand RcimI 
(Arundo or Amtnaphiln (irrnarid) is not r(*co^niz<M| as an Iceland plant hy either GrOrdnnd 
tISSn or Stefan StefAnsson (1901 ). 

‘ Reeves, 1. c. 170. 

^ See Rlytt, Nortfes I'lora. ii. 10S7 (lS7t>); also Nyman, Conspe<*tns Florae Knropaeae 
l.If) (1K7S). 

^ See Hlytt, Nor^'es Florti, i. 402, 403 (1861). 
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When wo turn to tho writinfjs of Scandinavian l)otanists, we find 
the name mdsnrr or mafiiir aj)|)liod only to the Bircli. d'hns the im¬ 
mortal Linnaeus, writing in 1737 of the Birch trees of Laj)land, says; 
“ Knobs-, tuffs, protuheraners or prominences are often put fortli in old 
hirehes from the middh* of the trunk, which are firmer than the rest 
of the wood, since they consist of fibres twisted and entwiiusl {Masnr- 
hipne). From these they [the Ivaj)landers] make their small vessels 
for foods and drink, generally carved into a roundish form, with only 


a quarter j)art removed above, and with a handle affix(Ml. 


’> 1 


Later, 


in his Flora Siifcica, Linnaeus speaks of oiu* of the forms of Bctida 
as Masnrhiorkr More n'ccsitlv, Aresc’houi; in his Skanrs Flora tells 
us that lictala verrucosa '[pcu<luhi\ is calk'd Masurbjork.^ In Livonia 
“The bunches on the lower |)art of the trunk of the Birch we call 


B i rken-masern. 


)> 4 


Other northern botanists tell us of the ^^asur- 



birch, but the fullest discussion, apparently, is that jijiven in the 
Pjianzenwdt Norivegens by Sehiibeler, who, after discussing other 
modifications and uses of the Birch, says; “We find very often, like¬ 
wise, the Maser-formation (old Norse; mosurr, Swedish; masur), 
w hieh, so far as I have observed, a|)pears in two different forms, 
either as Masrr-knobs or evi'n in such a manner that practically the 
whole wood-mass of the trunk consists, for a length of several feet, 
of a pec-nlinr distorted and as it were curled formation of the annual 

Although this formation is not eonsj)ieuously noticeable upon 
the outsi<le of the trunk, vet (‘vervone who has once carefullv observed 

t t m / 

such a tree, can detect the same easily among hundreds by the peculiar 
knotty, crackled bark, d'he Maser-knobs are apt to have a more or 
less well marked hemisj)h('rieal form, and may reach a diameter of 1-2 
ieet (31—fi2 cm.). These seem to ari.se ordinarilv as a resnlt of the 

^ t 

ma.ssing together (perhaps j)roduced through outward injury) of 
neighboring buds; which, not reaching perfect dev<‘lo|)ment and 
consequently retarding and later checking the normal formation of the 
annual rings, take on the form of extremely peculiar wave-like curl¬ 
ings. The Maser-knobs were in olden times used here in Norway for 


1 "'Tuherd, tophi, tnhernila sen proniinentiae saepe exseruntiir in antitjuiis Hetulis ex 
medio eaudice, tpiae tenaciora sunt reliquo ligno, cum tihris constent intortis & impli- 
eat is (Marsiniupne). Ex hisee eontieiunt vaseiila sua t>r() ferculis i)otii, commiiniter 
in formani sut)Kl()l)osani exeauata, demta vniea (piarta parte superius, cum adtixo manu- 
brio.”— Linnaeus, Flora Lapponiea, 264 (1737). 

2 Linnaeus, Flora Sueciea, 2S3 (1745). 

^ AresehouK, Skiines Flora, 143 (1866). 

^ J. B. Fischer, Versuch eiiu*r Naturgeseliiehte von Li viand, 623 (1791). 
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howls and other vessels lor drink.” ‘ In siij)|>ort of tin* lattiM* stalo- 
inent Seluib(‘ler (jiioti's from the sa<;a. of Ilarald 1 laardraa<h‘ an ao- 
eonnt of tlu‘ use of a " Mosiirholli'’ in the vear lOSh. 

Without quoting further hotanieal writiuj^s, all of which indicate 
that the nanu' Mosiirr or Maftirr has lon^ l)e<‘n applied bv the Nor- 
w(*<;ians and Sw('des to a j)eeuliar knob-likt* oulj;rowth which occurs 
upon the trunks of birch trees and from which bowls have Ix'cn cut, 
we mav eoneliuh* that, while similar outijrrowths an; sonu'times found 
u|)on the Maj)le, Horse ('hestnut, (-herrv, and Aspen,* and have 
sometimes been put to similar use, (here is little (piestiou (hat the 

wood best known to tlu* (‘arly Xor.semen was a pz'euliar 
knob-like formation upon the Birch, which was rare and very hiujhly 



Having now det<‘rmin<'d with reasonable* certainty the plants which 
were knowtj to the (‘arlv Xorsenu'ti as " Hnhri'," " hveiti," ami 
" mgsiirr" wood, we may appro|)riately impure what ])lants, upon the 
eastern coast of North .America, the Northmen mi^jlit have s(‘en, which 
they would identify with those* familiar anel (*e*one)mie*ally imj)e)rtant 
plants e)f Neerway, leelanel, e)r (ire*e*nlanel. 

In neu’thern Eure)pe there are* at le*ast thre*e* ('urrants whie*h be*ar the* 
name Wine*-be*rrv {Vinhev eer ]’inl>dr): Hlhra nihruin and the* e*lose'ly 
similar viilf/nrr {l inhaer eu* /fe'ie/rz I’inhdr) anel /f. nKjnnn {Svartr 
]'ljihar). Upe)n the ee)ast e)f e'a.ste*rn .•\nu*rie*a we have* twee Ke*el 
C'urrants anel twe) Black (.'urrants. 'I'lie* |{e*el Currant e)f emr e*e)ast 


* “Selir liUiififT koinnit anch (Jie M aser hi 1 <i u ii tr (alt. Norwej^isi^h: rnnsurr, 
fHOffur) vor, welclie,, so viel icli beobachtet, iti zwtM vt*rscbiiMkMirn aritMi aufiritt, ciitweclcr 
als M as e r k n () t c n, oder aiich .so, (lass ziemlicb die gauze Hi^lzniassti des StainiiUhs in 
einer Lringe von rnebreren Fuss, aiis einer eigtuitliOinlicb vtTdrebten und gleichsa.ni 
gekriluselten Hildung der Jahresringe besteht. Obgleicb diese Jbldiing sicb auf d«*r 
Oberfiilclie des Stainine5( niebt autTallcnd beinerkbar,ina<'lu, kam docb ein JedtT, d(*r ein- 
inal einen solcben Hauin aufnierksain betraebtet hat, denselbini leicbt an der eigenlbOin- 
lich knotig geborstenen Rinde iinter Hiinderten berausfinden. Die Maserknoten 
haben gern eine inelir oder weniger aiisgepriigte Halbkugtdfonn, und kibinen einen Dnrch- 
nies.ser von 1-2' (31-d2 cm.) erreichen. Die.selben scbeiiKMi gewPbnlicb infolge einer, 
vielleicht (lurch liussere Beschadigung hervorgebraebten, AnliHufung von Nebenknospen 
zu eiitstehen, welclie nicht zu vollkommener Ausbildung gtdangend, und dadurcli die 
regelmilssige Bildung von Jahresringen hindern und letztc^e zwingen, die Form bcWdisi 
eigenthllmlicber welleiifftrmigen Windungen anzunehmen. Die Maserknoten wurdeii 
in iilteren Zeiten bier in Norwegen zu Bollen, und andern Trinkgenissen Ixnmtzt.”— 
BcbObeler, Die Ptianzenwelt Norwegens (Allgemeiner Tbeil), ISl, IS2 (1873). 

2 In dem beisigen botani.scben Garten babe icb vor mebrertni Jabren an l-3<*ni dickt n 
Stammen von Acer platanoides, Aesculus Hitipocastaimm, Primus Cerasus and bauiit- 
silcblicb an Populus tremula vollstilndige Maserbildungen in einer Lange von i-l Meter 
beobaebtet— ScbObeler, 1. c. 182. 
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wliich most closely reseinhlc's the European llihrs rnhrum and R. 
vii/(/are (the shrubs eonnnoidy cultivated as Red Currants) is Rihc.s 
trl.sic, a sj)eeies so similar to R. ruhrum that in Auu'ricau botanical 
writings it passed under that name until 1907, wIkmi its technical 
ditVeiH'uccs were admittcah by our botanists. 'Phis species, Rihr.'f 
fri.'itr, occurs across subarctic America, and in the East e.xtcnds south¬ 
ward along the coast to the vicinity of Eastport in easternmost Maine; * 
though among the mountains of the interior it is found southward as 
far as Mt. Crevlock in wcsti'rn ^Massachusetts, d'he onlv other 

• C 

indigenous Red Currant of eastern .\mcrica is Rihrs pronfrntKm, which 
differs from R. ruhrum of Scandinavia and its American rej)rescntative, 
R. fn.s-fr, in bavin*; hristlv instead of smooth ht'rric's and in an mi- 

^ “ I 

mistakahlc and very powerful o<lor and flavor which have suggested 
for it the collo((nial name “Skunk Currant.” 'Phis species, the fruit of 
which, though imattractiv<‘ to the average New Englander, is eaten 
with relish by the less soj>histicatcd woodsmen of French Canada, 
abounds on rocky slojies and harrims in the northern j)art of the conti¬ 
nent; and in the coastal ri'gion is known from Ungava Bay and Ho|)e- 
dal(', laihrador, to .southern Maim*, reaching jicrhaps its .sonth(‘rnniost 
coastal stations on the islands off Kennehimkport, wheia; it was re- 
mark('d by Chanijilain * in KiO”) and where it still abounds. In the 
int(‘rior it follows southward amoiii; the mountains to Mts. Watatic and 
Wachiisett in ^Massachusetts and the 'J'aconic Mts. of northwestern 
Connecticut. 

Of the two Black Currants of (“astern .\merica, one, Rihrs Jaeuxirr, 
with hristlv fruit, is found from the cast coast of [..ahrador across the 
suharctic country to th(‘ mouth of the ^Mackenzie, and southward 
along th(' coast to the Cranherrv Isles, off Mt. l)(‘S(‘rt, Maine, and 


1 S(‘e Fernald, Rhodora, ix. 1-3 (1907). 

2 Since t in* range of Ribes iri.stc was worked out in 1907 and again for the 7th edition 
of Gray’s Manual, limiting its northern range with Newfoundland, the writer has 
examined material, kindly loaned him l>y Dr. J. M. Macoun of the Geological Survey of 
Canada, from latitmie 50° on the Laltrador Peninsula, and has received characteristic 
specimens, ct)llected at Eskimo Point on the southern coast of the Labrador Peninsula 
by Dr. C. W. I’ownsend. The southernmost coastal station yet known for this sr)ecies 
is at Pembroke, Maine. 

3 “ En ces isles y a taut <le groistdles rouges que Ton ne voil autre chosf' en la plusjiart, 
1 ^' vn nombre inflni de tourtes [pigeons de passage], dont nous en prismes bonne rpiantit^. 
(T* port aux isles est j)ar la hauteur de 43. degrez 25. minutes de latitude. ” — Lcs Voijuges 
(ie Champlain (ed. Laverdit^re), ed. 2, iii. 50. In May, 1895, Mr. Warren II. Manning and 
the present writer visited the islands otT Cape Porpoise, Kennebunkport, to make as 
comi)lete a canvass as possil)le of the* flora, and found Ribes prostratum in jirofusion on 
'Frott's Island. 
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doubtless to Penobscot Bay. In the interior of Now England, how- 
ev<‘r, it (‘Xtends southward in cold upland woods and swa!n|)s to the 
mountains of northwestern ('onneetieut. The other Black Currant 



rare 


(Ilihe.'f anieriraniim, often called 1{. Jluridum) is com 
along tlu; coast, but dcdights in the rich alluvium of streams, chiefly in 
the warm interior regions, growing from the St. John valley in New 
Brunswick to Assinal)oia, .south to Virginia, Nebraska, and adjacent 
regions. 

Th(' lannaining Wine-berry of northern Eurojx*, tin* Red Whortle¬ 
berry of the English " am'nium ]' iti ft- 1daea) is re])re.scnte<l in Green¬ 
land only by tlu* dwarfer arctic variety niinu.s- (var. pimiilum Hornem.);* 
and this plant (var. miniift) • is the common Red Whortleberry or Rock 
or Mountain Cranberry (Pomme dr trrrr of tlu* French (,'ana<lian),® 
which abounds from nortliern Labrador and the subarctic l)arrens of 
America .southward on non-calcareous rocks to Newfoundland ami 
the Gulf of St. Lawrence, and around tlu* coast of Nova Scotia aiul 
southern New Brunswick to the islands of Penobscot Bav in Maine. 
South of Penob.scot Bay l arciiniiin, ]' itis-ldara (var. m 'mm) is very 
local inde(*d and it reaches its extreme .south(*rn limit at Danvers, 
Ivs.sex County, Ala.ssachu.setts, where two very small i.solated j)atchcs 
have be(*n found,' the only ones known to the writer .south of Penobscot 
Bay and tlu* adjacent islaiuls and tlu* mountains of New IIamp.shir(*. 

In determining the (*xact species of " rfnhrr'’ which was gathered 
bv tlu* Norsemen in Vfidand, we havi* a chu* in the .statenu*nt of the 
(ironilandinf/a Pdtir (in the Flatey Book), that “their after-boat was 
fille<l witli ‘ vinherjum.' A c'argo [of wood] sufheient for the ship was 
cut, and wlu*n the spring came, they nuuh* tlu'ir ship ready and sailed 

The inclination of some students has been to discredit the 
accuracy of this .saga on the ground, that it would be impossible to 
gather ‘'vtnhrr" in the sju'ing. Storm thus states with une((uivocal 
em|)ha.sis his own ground for doubt, for to him the statement “evinces 
a remarkable want of knowledge concerning wiiu* ami grapes. d'he.*>e 

gra|)es are <liseovered in winter, nayev(*n in spring (!).thegra|)<;s 

are gatlu*red, too, in the spring (!) and the shi|)'.s boat filled with 


a wav. 


^ “ ForiiRi priiiRiriii in Grocnlaiulia nontlmn ol)st*rvata (*sl. 
P'lorat* (irotMilandicae, Pars 2, 268 (1887 ). 

- St‘(‘ Fcrnahl, Rin^noKA, iv. 231-234 (1902). 


f» 


Lanj^^e, CoiLsiM*ct ns 


^ Amoii^ tin* French of Quebec and Labrador the potato is connnonly called patulv, 
^ S(*e John Holfinson, Flora of Essex County, Massacbust‘tts, 71 (ISSO). 
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tlH'ni(!)”‘ It is eertaiidy true that, if the (iraj)e aloiu* or eviai the Cur¬ 
rants eoine into consideration, such an aeeonnt should he discredited. 
But, as tho.se who are intimate with conditions in Laijrador, on the 
North Shore of the St. Lawrence or in the snharetie rejjion of America, 
will inform ns, .sprliuj Is the very season of the year when f he fruit of lor- 
cinvnm Vitls-Idaea (Mountain or Hock C’ranherry, Red Whortleberry, 
WiNEHERRY of the Middle Ajije.s) is in its prime, ddins. Sir John 
Richardson, ero.ssin^ snharetie America in his search for traces of 
Sir John Franklin, writes: J'arrininm \ itls-Idaea, eow-herrv, or 

alpine cranberry is the. . . .cranberry most plentiful and most n.sed 
throiifihont Rn])ert’s Land....and tlionfjli inferior to the F. o.ryroe- 
ens [the bo" (’ranberry of the North] in Havor in autumn, is far 
superior to it after tlu' frosts; and, as it may be gathered in abnndanee 
in a most juicy condition when the snow nu'lts in June, it is then a ^reat 
resource to the I)ojj-ril)s and Hare Indians, as well as to the immense 
Hocks of water-fowl that are migrating to their breeding places at that 

Dr. A. P. I A)\v, Director of the (ieological Survey of Canada, 


date. 


fy *> 


.says: '' i'^aerininm ]^itis-Idaea, Linn, ((h’anberry, Pomme de terre) 
is the most important berry of tlu‘ northern half of Labrador. South 
of latitude 51°, it is found only on the summits of barren rocky hills [In 
ancient Vinland, tin* "rtnher” Avas found “wherever there was hilly 
ground”], or on barren islands in the largi'r lakes; but to tin* northward, 
as the open barren spaces increa.se, it .soon las-omes abundant, and about 
the Hamilton and Big rivers is vtaw pkaitifnl everywhere. . . .Owing to 
the lasting tpialities of the fruit and its imj)rovement by frost, large 
(jiiantities are gathered annnallv by tin* inhabitants, l)efore tlu* ground 
is covered with snow, for n.se during the long winter, throughout which 
the berries keep perh'ctly, and conntc'ract tlu* ill eHects of the constant 
meat diet of the Indians and other inhabitants. J'he fruit is found in 
perfection, immediately after the disappearance of tin* snow in the 
spring, and continues good for .several wts'ks, until the juices art* dried 
n|) by the sun.” ^ Again, Profe.s.sor John Maconn, Naturalist of the 
Dominion of (’anada, adds his evidence: “ F. I'ltis-fdaea, Linn. 
Cowberry. Mountain (’ranberrv. \’erv abundant from tin* .Atlantic 

t. t • 

to the Pacific, producing enormous (piantiti(‘s of fruit, which are in- 
valnal)le as a spring food for birds on tlnn’r return from the south.” ^ 

* Gustav Storm, Studies on the Vineland Voyages, 19 (1889). 

Richardson, Arctic Searching Expedition, 432 (1852). 

^ Low, Report on Exjilorations in the Labrador Peninsula, in Geological Survey of 
('anada. Annual Report, n. s. viii. 39 L. (1897). 

Macoun, Catalogue of Canadian Plants, i. 293 (1884). 
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(loiiiiidoring tlu'so facts, it is most j)rol)al)l(‘ tliat tlic " vinhrr" of the 
sagas was Vacrinlu.m Vitiff-ldaca, which Ix'ars in its specific naiiK' a 
token of its long confusion by early botanists of nortlu'rn KnrojH'. with 
the Clraju', and which, at least as late as 1033, bore the folk-name 
“ WvnelxMTV.” Whether or not the claims of this j)articnlar Wine- 
Ix'rrv and of the (’nrrant (which in modcTti times aloiu* Ixairs the name 
I’inixtrr in Scandinavia) are now Hnallv sc'tth'd, their known distribn- 
tion is so similar as to have no material infliUMice upon the main gto- 
graphic problem. 

A verv similar distribution is shown wImmi we stndv the oeciirrence 

t; • 

of the Stra.nd Wheat (Eljpnu.'iarenarii(.s), which has been used as Wheat 
bv the Icelanders since the discovtTV of th(*ir island. It (K*eurs in the 

t. ^ 

northern regions of Kurojie, including Ladand, in .soutlu'rn (ireenlaml 
and up th(‘ we.st coast to latitude 70°, 17';' and from (avstern Maffin 
Land southward along the coast in great alnmdance to the Gulf of 
St. laiwrence, l<x*allv to IVnobscot Bav, Maine, and verv locallv indeed 

y % t ' %■ f- 

south of Penobscot Bay, reaching its extrenu' southern limit on the 
Ish's of Shoals (off Kitterv and Portsmoiith). d'lu' Strand Wheat, 


although not mentioned in recent discu.ssions of Vfnland, was, it is 
worthv of note, identified in 1749 as the “.self-.sown wheat” ol the 

C'' 

sapis. IVter Kalin, the Sc*an(linavian traveler and explorer, writiiiij; 
in September, 1741), from (^ap aux Oves on tlu' north shore of the St. 
Lawrence (west of Alnrray Bay), said: “44ie Sand-wheat (Elipnas 
(irr}ianus) was likewise abundant on the strands. Both oi tlu‘se 
[Elijmus arruarius and the Sand Reed, A rundo r/re//ar/a] were ealliMl 
by the h^reiu'h Seigle de Mer. And, sinci' I was assured, that both of 
tluise W('re to Ix' found abundantly in Ni'wfoundlaiid as w(41 as else- 
where along the sea-coast in northern Atni'rica, and that the ])laees, 
whore these grow, look from a distance like, fields of grain; w<' may by 
this 1)0 able to explain what in the ol<l Nor.se sagas is said of Wineland 
the Good, namelv, that oven there .self-sown wheat-fields had been 
found.” - 'i'hus Kahn gives his distinguished su|)jx)rt to the j)re.sent 
interpretation and antedates it by more than IbO ycxirs. 

' See Ostenfold, Flora Arctica, i. 134 (1902). 

2 “ 1)(T Sandwelzen (Klutnus arcudrins) war tjlt'ielifalls an den Ufern haufig. Beitle 
tliese armarms und das Sandrohr, Arundo areiKiria] wiirden von den Fran- 

zosen Seigle de Mer g(*nannt. Fnd da man inir versieherte, dass beide diese in Menge 
sowohl ben Terre neiive al.s anderswo gegen den Strand des Merresiin nbrdlielien Ainerika 
belindlicli wiiren, und ilie Oerter, wo diese waelisen, von weiten als Oetraitleiicker ausst*- 
hen: so dOrftt* man biedureh ausdeuten ktumen, was in den alten Nordischen Oesebiebt- 
bOchern von Winland der goda gesagt wird, nelimlicb, dass man dastdbst von selbs^en 
gesi’iete VVeiztadieker gefunden hatte’’ — Peter Kalin, Heist* naeli dem nOrdlielien Amer- 
ika, iii. 515, 516 (1764). 
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It now renniins only to (leterinim* onr rej)resentative of the Seandi- 
navian White Bireh {liefu/a alba). This is obviously tin* Canoe Bireh. 

t' ' 

which by sonic is thouffht to lie inscparahle as a spc'cies from the 
Scandinavian BcIuIq ci/Ihi^ but by others is separated as a variety, or 
(‘ven as a species (/?. papjirifrra), ddie Canoe Bircli is common in the 
Maritime Provinces of Canada and in the northern and upland rej^ions 
of New Kn^land; but south of Kss('x Countv, Massachusetts, wluTe it 
is local, it is almost unknown as a coastal species, though scattered 
colonics of it are found as far south as Long Island Sound. North¬ 
ward, how(*vcr, it crosses the interior of Labrador and follows up the 
coast, except on exposed mountains, headlands, and the outer islands, 
to the region of Hebron in latitude 58°.* “AI)out Hamilton Ink't, 

birch is common, and, at tiu* head ot tin* iidet, trees up to 10 inches in 
diameter an* not uneomnnni.” - 

I bus it will he seen, that the thns* plants which have been most 
depended ui)on in attempts to locate Wim'land the (lood,— “vlnhcr,'’ 

and ” wood — instc'ad of being the Crrape, the In¬ 



dian C orn or Wild Rice, and the Alaple (some of which species, by 
their known distribution, exclude from consideration ^ all coastal 
regions north of the Maritime Provinces) ^ are in reality the Mountain 
Oanberrv or imssibly one of the native (hirrants vhiher"), the Strand 
Wheat livcifi ”) and the C'anoe Bireh (mgsurr). And, although the 
Canoe Bireh extends very loeallv southward on tin* coast to Lonir 
Island Sound, the Mountain Cranberry to Essex ( nuntv, Massaehu- 

^ t y 

setts, and the Strand \\ luvit to the Isles of Shoals, the area of their 
greatest abundance is from the I^ower St. Lawrence river northward 
alon^ the coast ot ladirador. The inevitable conclusion from tluvse 
tacts and its far-reaching significance must be obvious. 


> See Low, Report on Explorat ions in the Labrador Peninsula, in Oeologieal Surveyor 
Canada, Annual Report n. .s. viii. 30, 31 L (1897). 

2 Low, 1. c. 32 L (1897). 

3 As an illustration of the u.se of the vegetation in locating Vfnland, the following, 
from Professor E. N. Horsford’s “ The Landfall oj Leif Erifeson,'' \). 19 (1892), may be 
(|Uoted: “/n Labrador Indian corn does not riF)en; it cannot, of course, grow' wild. 

Why? Unripe i<€eds do not germinate .Grapes grow wild in soutlieastern New 

England. Grapes do not grow in I.abrador. The first point, then, so far as vegetation 
is concerned, is that Labrador could not have been the Vineland. 

“The second point is, that what is now southeastern New' England might have been the 
Vineland of the Northmen, so far as the forests and grapes and corn are concerned.*^ 

^ Though Grapes, W ild Rice, and Indian Corn do not grow' so far north, several spe(*i(*s 
of Maple extend nortlnvard to southern Newfoundland and the Gasi)6 Peninsula, at the 
mouth of the St. Lawrence; and one, the Mountain Maple {Acer spicatum) reaches the 
southern coast of the Labrador Peninsula. 
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Oiu* ot‘ the jircatost obstacles to those, who have deiMMided u|)oii th<' 


assumed translation of the critical words, "viuhrr. 


M i 4 





and 


" nig.wrr" as Cira])e, Indian Corn or Wild Kiee, and ]Maj)le, has been 
th(‘ reconciliation of the eonij)aratively southern ran^e of these plants 
with the ae(*onnts of tlu* natives of Vinland. 'I'liese peo|)l(', the “Skrel- 
liinrs 


M ii 


were small (‘swarthy’ in one version) men, and ill-lookiiif;, 
and the hair of their heads was nglv. d'lu'V had tjri'at (*ves, and were 
broa<l of cheek,” and they came in “skin-eanoes.” Xt'arly all students 
of the sajxas hav(‘ a^’eed that these* .serin to hr hiS(|nimanx; but, in oreler 
to make the natives of Vinland, the ” Skn'llings,” fit the jjeographie 
distribution of the (irape, many arjjnim'nts, not at all convincing. 


have* been put fe)rwarel tee preeve, either that the Rsejnimanx fe)rmerly 
e-ame te) the* e*e.)asts se)nth e)f the* St. Ivawre*ne*e, or that, Jifte*r all, the 


“ Skrellinirs 



or 


were really Ineliaiis. Without enterinj^ neew n])on 
that e|ne*stie)n, which wonlel le*ad ns far frenn the snbje;et of the pre*sent 
paj)e*r, it nniy be stateei: that the mass e)f e*vide*nee w’hieh the writer 
has in hanel, anel which will se)e)n be*. re*aely for j>nblie‘atie)n, makes it 
elear that, if we re*ael the .sa^as in the* li^ht e>f what we know* of the 
abnnelant e)ee*nrrenee north e)f the St. Lawrene*e* e)f the ^'vtnhrr'' 
{\ arriniuni> Viti.s-ldara eer pexssibly Hihc.s in.sir, l{. 

R. hxr.u.sirr), " livriti'' (Rlifinii.s nrrn(irin.s) and *‘ mg.snrr” {Brtnia alba, 
i. e. B. papfinfrra e)f many be)tanists), the elise-repaneies in geie)j>;- 
raphy, ethnology, anel zejeilojjy, which leaver be.*en .se) tre)nl)le.se)me iti 
the })ast, will eli.sappe^ar; e)ther featnre*s, nsnally e’e)nsielere*d e)bsenre, 
will be*ee)me hnnineens; anel the eeleler anel le.ss distorteel sagas, at k'ast 
in the*ir main incielents, will be*e‘e)me* vivid re*e*e)rels e)f actual ge*,o- 
graphie* expleeration. 

(iinvY 11 inen.vHir.M, Ilarvarel Universiiv. 


THE EX'l'EXS 


OF SOME EAXC.ES IX EASd’ERX 

MASSACIirSE'r'l'S. 


K. M. WiF,e:.\M>. 


In the* .\pril 11)01) number e)f RHe)i)e)H.\ the're* was pnblisheel a list e»f 
rare* jelants tonnel in the* vie*inity eif We*lle*sle*y, Mass., in 11)07 and IDOS. 
During the* past summer the* snrve*y of the* We‘Ile*sle*y fiora has be'e*n 
ee)ntinne*el with the* re'snlt that the followiny; loe‘alitie*s we*re fenind 


